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“THE — TALE. 


IN several Convents situated among 
the mountains which divide France and 


* Haly. a custom prevails that does honour 


_- to human nature; in these sequestered 
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Cloisters, which’ are often placed in the 
‘most uninhabited parts of the Alps, stran- 
gers and traveller's are not only hospita- 
biy entertained, but ‘a breed of dogs are 
trained to go in search of wanderers, and 
are —** morning sent from the — 


irs, containing some : refreshment, anda. 
“direction to travellers to follow the s: 
cious animal: many lives. are by’ 
means preseryed in this. wild romant 
_. During my» last visit o 
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n of France, l made a trip into this ‘a 
inous region, and at the Convent termined to be 
_ of *#**9**, where I was at first induced - | rad, and Matilda 


to prolong my stay by the Majestic scen:- | 
ry of its environs ; as that became famil- | 


Jar, I was still more forerbly detained by | 
_ the amiable manners of the reverend Fi 


- ther, ‘who was at that time Superior cf 


that Monastry ; from him I received the | Jong worked on the mindof : 
ed father, was not content ‘with ata: 4 
thus separated these lovers, ‘but by inci~ J 
ting prosecution fromthe petty 
of Albert, drove him feom his home ; and | 
P after many fruitless ¢fdeavours to 


doliowing pathetic warra:ive, which I 
shall deliver, as nearly as I cap recollect, 


im his own words. 


& About twenty: —— (said the 
venerable old wan) Pwasthen in the 


a 


~ 


fifty-seventh year of my-ege, and second’ 


of my ity over this house, a most 
singular event happened through the sa- 


Bacity. of nae” » to which I 
became myself s — more than 
a dozen —— —* there lived. 





| eae 40g t 





tof Mae]. + 


ly child, and whose 
-velate. In the 
same village lived ‘also Albert, a youth 
eer eres ‘deems excel: | 


——— 


— or of Matilda’s father. Albert, 
with a graceful person, cultivated mind, 
elegance of ‘manners, and captivating 


"s father was blind to 

every other consid } Blind to his 

ancy baar'es tl fips losis eonget 

to the soul-delighting'sensation of raising 

il cnt He ogi 
- indeperidence. 


‘Thete- 
fore, on Matilda's. 





unaltera- 






ing convent ; where, after a year’s. pro- 
| bation, she was 
nounce both 





tgad’ beter neal 
Conrad, whose artful . 











‘Mmunicate with his 


mistress, he 


‘for sanctuary to this convent. Here (said. : tf 
the hoary monk) I becamie acquainted | Fe 





—— 
be compelled to’ * 


Abliess. of her convent sister Theres, 
who, to the disgrace of her profession, 


position of the Devil in the garment of a 
saint; became the friend and minister of 


Conrad’s wicked purposes, and fierer 
ceased to persecute Matilda by false re- 
ports concerning Albert, urged her to 
turn her thoughts from him, to that bea- 
venly spouse to | she was about’to 
make an everlasting vow. Matilda seotn- 
ed her artifice, and love for ‘Albert resist-— 
eben gene on zs coh pm 
confidence in a his fidelity. * ‘= ane 


4 She. was in the —— — 
viciate, when her father became danger 
ously. ill, . — 3 to see 
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with —* virtues of that excellent * 


and our Holy ‘Church; disgtisedthedis- 
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* Matilda’s gentle soul was torn with | 
contending passions. she had lost her fa-} 


ther at the moment when ke had hestow- | 
ed fresh 
joy and 
in an agony of gratitude and filiab tender- 
ness. 


“ Meanwhile, Conrad did not slip this 
opporiunity to complete his plan, which 
by the dying words of bis uncle had been 
so nearly defeated ; he secured the will, 
and corrupted the ourse by promises and 
bribes, never to reveal what she had wit- 
nessed; half persuading the. interested 
doating old woman, that it was orly the 
effect of delirium in the deceased. This 
idea was but too well supported by the 
first question of Matilda, who exclaimed, 
as she came to herself, “ Where am I! 
sure ‘tis a dream! my father could not 
say I should be happy, he could not bid 
me tear that fatal will? Speak ! am I 
really awake, or does my fancy mock me 
with such sounds?” The artful Conrad 
assured her that nothing of the kind had 
passed, telling her that her father had 
only mentioned Albert’s name to curse 
him ; and, with his last: breath command- 
ing herto take the veil at the expiration 
of the week. All this the perjured nurse 
confirmed ; and then Matilda, being per- 
fectly recovered, first saw the hofrors of 
her-situation, It was in vain for her to 
deny what they asserted, or remonstrate 
against their combined perfidy. She 


5; andy.in the conflict betwixt: ; 
sunk on the lifcless corpse 





religion with unj st suspicions, + 

(said she) why are these massy gates 
permitted to existywhy are these naked 
walls sad prisons of innocence and youth, 
where fraud and cruelty have power to 
torture and confine the helpless? Religion 
is the pleas. Religion! .which should, 
bring peace, and pot affiiction, to its vo-. 
taries ; then surely that religion which 
justifies these gloomy dungeons must be 
false, and I wall abjure it 3 Yes! I will. 
fly to happier regions, where prisons are 
alloited only to the guilty ; there no false 
vows to Heaven are exacted, but Albert 
and Matilda. may be yet happy.’’—The 
possibility of an escape had never before 
presented itse!f, and indeed, it never could 
have occurred but.to one whose reason 
was disordered, for she well knew that 
the doors were secured by many bars and 
locks, and that the keys were always de- 
posited beneath the pillow of the Abbess. 


« Her imagination was npw too much 
heated to attend to any obstacles, and with } 
a mixture of foresight inspired by insani- 
ty, she packed up alf'her littlé ornaments | 
of value, carelessly drew ow her clothes, 
and put in her pocket some bread and 
provision which hadpeen left in her cell; 
then wrapping’ rounl her elegant form 
one of the blankets from the bed, she- 
lighted a taper, and fearless walked to- 


was presenlyy by force. again” conveyed | wards the Cloister door, idly expecting 


to her aunnery, in-@ state of mind much 


easier to imagine than describe. 

“ Here she was more violently than 
ever attacked by Theresa's persecution, 
who urged, with increased vehemence. 
the pretended ‘positive commands of her 
dying father: and by the advig 
rad, used severities of conventic 
pline, which althost robbed t 
victim of Ber reason ; still 
Religion justified her conduct. Can ‘it 
be wondered. that such cfuel treatment 
should at Jength disturb the piety and 
faith of poor Matilda? and induce her to 
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that it would fly open of its own accord, 
to innecence like her’s—-and now me. 
thinks I see her, with hair dishevelled fac: 
pale and wan, her barge black eyes wildly 
staring, and the whole of her ghastly 
figure, lighted by the feeble glimmer of 
her taper, majestically stalking through 


- | the gloomy vavited hall; arrived at the 


great door, she found it partly open, anc | ‘ 


scarce believing what she saw, she quick- | 
| ly glided through it ; 


she passed. 
an iren bar, which she had not observed. 
and which projected at the height of het | 
forehead. slightly grazed her templ:; 

and though — felt the — 


*8 


}the ways of vice, to let — 


| 4 Although Matilda. had — 
ered the improbability of passing this 
door, she now reflected with wonder how — 
she had passed it, and fear of a discovery — 
| began to operate as she —— che , 
tiows steps moved silently through the — 
cloister towards the outer gate; which 
\-when she approached, she heard There- a 
$a’s voice whispering these words :* A- — 3 
dieu, dear Conrad ; but remember that 
your life, as well as gia’ —— 
secrecy of our conduct :” then tenderly 
embracicg each other, a man ran swifuly. 
from her, and the Abbess turning round, 
stoud motionless with horror at the bloody 
spectre firmly approaching. The guilty 
mind of Theresa could only suppose the 
horrid vision to be the departed spirit. of 
one whom she thought her crucities had 
murdered ; and while the panic seized 
her whole frame, a gust of wind from the 
gate extinguished the taper, Matilda 
Seemed to vanish, as she resolutely pusli- 
@ through the postern door still open. 


'. 


’ “« Theresa was too well hackneyed — 4 


}pessession of her prudence ; the ni 
was dark, and it would have ‘been in ‘Gin: 


to pursue the phantom, if her recovering 4 
courage had suggested it ; she therefore. 
resolved to fasten both the doors, and re~ 
turn in silence to her own apartment, 


and guilt,till morning should explain this 
dreadful mystery. 


(To be Continued. ) . a 4 
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CHARACTER OF A FINE CENTLE MAN. q 


b= Wuen @ good artist would express any s 
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| chdeavours to work up his ‘figure into alk 





what — — 


waiting, in all the perturbation of anxiety J — 


i. 
F CPE OX, 


remarkable character in scuipwre, he 


| the perfection his imagination can form, a A 
and to imitate,,not so much what is) as 4 4 


































4 i out, of @ fine gentle 
| man, by assembling together such“quali- 
— J— seem requisite to make the. 
"character complete. “In order to this, J 
"shall premise, in general, that, by a fine 
gentleman, 1 mean, a man completely 
« qualifigd, as well for the service and good, 
- gs for the ornament and delight of socie- 
He 

When I consider the frame of mind 
peculiar to a gentleman, I’ suppose it 
graced With all the dignity and. elevation 
of spirit, of which human nature is capa- 
bie. To this, I would have joined a clear 
urderstanding, a reason free from preju- 
dice, a steady judgment, and an extensive 

x owledge. 





“ When I think of the Aeart of a gentle. 
man, I imagine it firm and intrepid, void 
“of oI inordinate passions, and full of ten- 
derhess,; compassion, and benevolence. 
When I view the fine gentleman with 
regard to his manners, methinks I see him 


affable, without impertinence ; obliging 
and complaisant, without servility 5 ; cheer- 
ful. and in good humour, without noise. 
‘These amiablequalitics are not easily ob -. 
tained, neither are there many that have 
@ genius toexcel this way. A finished 
genticman is, perheps, the most uncom- 
mon of all the great characters in life, 
Besides the natural whdowments with 
which this distinguished man is to be born, 
he must ron ‘through a ‘long series of 
epucaTion. Before he makes his ap 
pesrance, and shines in the world, he 
must be principled in religion, instructed 
in all the moral virtués,.and led through 
the whole course of the ficlite arts and 
eciences. He should be no stranger to 
courts and camps; he must travel, to 
open his mind, to énlarge his views, to 
‘carn the policies and interest of foreign 
"plates, as Well as to fashion and polish 
~ himself, and to get clear of national pre- 
judices, of which every country has its 
share. ‘To all these most essential im 


ptheir — in the idea | 


modest without bashfulness ; frank sand |. 









very uncommon thing 4n the we ric 


wise a great many of honour to be found; 
men of courage, sense, and letters, are 


— but a real fine gentleman is | 


what we seldom see ;~ he is propertly a 
compound of the various good qualities | 
that embellish mankind!’ Ai the great | 
poet animates all the different parts of 
learning by the force of his genius, and 
irradiates all the courses of bis knowledge 
by the lustre and brightness of bis imagi- 
nation, so all the great and solid reflections 
of life appear in the finiched gentleman, 
with a beautifal gloss and varnish; every 
thing he says and does is accompanied 
with a manner, of rather a charm, that 
draws the admiration — good will of 
every beholder. F. 
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DOMESTIC PLEASURES. 


Amroap, men sometimes pass for: 
more, and sometimes for Jess, than they 
are. worth. The politician rolls himself 
-up like a hedge hog: before strangers ; 
but in private he his quills. Liber- 
ty and leisure de lope character. itis 
in the domestic gurcles i in ihe family, par- 
ionr, in his gown and slippers, in giving 
orders to his ser ts, that a man is tho- 
roughly seen. Here he acts without dis- 
guise or restraint. Here he assumes no 
unnatural airs of importance, but calmly 
lays aside his foreign manners, and ail his 
extravagant pretensions. Whether ac. 
customed to rule in the senate, to expound 
in the desk, or to contend in the ficld, Be 
claims no privilege from, his factious con- 
sequence, when he enters his own man. 
sion. The tenderness of a wife instantly | 
arches his brow, and he gladly exchanges 
the robe or the ‘swords: the -bigh | toned 


voice, and the stately, port, for the prattle | 


of his children, and.the puerilities and 
sports of the hearth. Here, unpinioned | 





—— he muet not forget to add | 





— he acknowledges the domine 


— —— — 
ost —— with his joy. 


meet with men of probity ; there are like. Y 





HE Will not Blush that hae a father's heart, 
in ¢hildish play ® childish part : 

jis sturdy neck to any toy, 

at youn takes’ pleasure in, to please his 
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SELECT SENVENOGCÆS. 
Says Philintas, “ What can be the 
meaning of it ?—it is certainly so. The 
world is not fond of me ; and yet, Heaven 
knows, I do all I can to please every bo- 
dy. I study the humour of every body, 
and endeavour to indulge it. I omit no 
opportunity of doing pleasure or service ; 
aud yet—I sce it plainly—the world does 
not like me. This is very ungrateful, 
though, after all.—D-mn the world. Rot 
me ifever I bestow. another moment's 
attention, or thought npon it? Thus 
Philintus resolved,—and from that mo- 
ment svery body was delighted with bim, 


Those who have most to give, are most 
likely to complain of man’s ingratitude. 
For this reason, a king observed, “ that 
his powerof dispensing favours, was the 
most painful. task of royalty ; since he 
never gave a place away but he made 
ninety nine discontented, and one ungrate- 

Sul subject.” Nearly to the same pur- 
pose was my lord B’s answer, on being 
asked why he discontinued annual balls. 
He said,“ His rooms were not large e- 
nough to contain more than two hundred « 
persons, and that he feared. meking all: 
above that number, who were his friends, 

his enemies ; for he had sobserved that 
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those ladies, who were invited, forgot it; 
b.fore.the mext year; but those. who 
were nof invited, never * it wes 


their — 


gar illiterate ind; for d defi 
by: saying, “ He had — ae 
“ciency in — aR who. could so egaily 


—— — at 
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Selected for the Lady's Mistellany - 


THE — 
CONTRAST OF THE PRESENT, WITH. pe rodu 
OUR POSSIBLE SITUATION, | wal we 


EFFICACIOUS IN CHECKING THE PROs 
GRASS OF DISCONTENT. _* 


“ THE night rolls rapidly away, and T | 


_|he-was gay; fond of - company, and had 


— ——— — — — — — 


———— — — sale wife es 





bees so completely tired of living only to 


in vain expect the ungrateful’ man who love, by passing something more than | 


has deserted me, That such coldness | 
should dwell in one.who calls himscif a 
lover ! that my tenderness should be 
thus outragea! Alas, it is matrimony 
that has made me miserable ! While J 
was still free, young, and beautiful, I loved, 


| ' the honey.moon with Celina, in aroman. 
tic but solitary retirement, that he return: |. 
ed to the gay mettopolls, where they t how 
resided, witli a terifold ‘relish “for all its 
pleasures ; and while’ Celiria, in spite of. 
every entreaty to the contrary, remained 


and I tasted happiness ! but now Dorval | Moping at home, he was sceu by «rns 


is unfaithful. 
be pitied among a people who are called 
so sensible and so superior, so distinguish- 
ed for their nobleness and their gallantry ! 
Women have every thing to dread ; mar- 
riage, love, the opinion of the world, and 
the laws themselves. Happy, thrice hap- 


py, those remote tegions, faithful still to | 


nature, where love knows no deceit, but 
reigns without artifice, without anxiety, 
and without end !” 


Thus exclaimed the young and bloom- ' 


-- ing Celina, as, stretched on a bed of the 


softest down, but which to her was a bed 
of thistles, she laid anxiously listening | 
for the well known knock of a husband, 
whose manners and habits were too mo- 
dish to be agreeable toone who had mar- 


How is the female sex to in every fashionable circle in London. 


While Celina was indulging in ett 
soliluquies as we have. given a specimen” 
of, sleep overpowered her, and she was 
conveyed by Morpheus, in a dream, to 
the uncultivated regions of North Ame. 
rica, and landed on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. The scen¢ was wild, but sub- 
lime, and as all remembrance of Dorval 


began to construct new fabrics of vision- |. 





’ these romantic wilds would realise. She 
traversed with light‘and sylph_ like iteps, 
a path which led into the interior of the 
| country, and had proceeded some distance 
, from the Mississippi, ‘when suddenly a 


ried with the chimerical expectation of | Smeared with dirt, stood before her. He 


finding him-alwaysalover. Celina pos- 
sessed a lively imagination, and a heart 
more than. sufficiently susceptible , 

latter had disposed her to form —2 
attachment to Dorval, and ihe former 
pictured, in an union with him, a thou· 
sand delights which life never realized. 
Disappointed at finding the magriage 
state not all that she fancied it, Celina, 
by —— it much worse 


than she mig © proved it ; _by con- 







trasting the picture fee 
on her imag th the sober rep 
sentation of wedded life which she: 


at home, she continually added to the in- 
cicental vexations of the marital state, 
aud deepened the mortification and cha. 








addressed her, he told her she must be 
his wife ; and laying a quantity | of skins, 
the | stakes, and tools, upon tier back, bade her 
hasten to a place which he ‘Pointed | out, 
and build them ahut. “ You must then 
prepare my dinner,” said he, “and when 
1 am satisfied, you may regale upon t the 
rétnainder.” ‘Trembling beneath her 
burden, and weeping bitterly ‘the disap- 

poiniment ofthosehepes which bad taught 
her to expect bliss ‘supreme. in those art- 
less regions, she bent her way to the dis- 


.}tant spot where her delicate. hands were 


to be eniployed im the: rough Jabour her 
(iio hal cates — — 





the savage finding threats ‘ai 





as —— peers —— —* 


had now vanished. the enraptured Celina | 


ary happiness, which she doubted’ not | she 


savage, copper-coloured, naked, and be- | 





—— —— ſſice, and of 
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gud were as speedily dissipyed by | | 
| the scenes which presented themselves, 
The inhabitents, accustomed to obey on i 4 
‘the instant ever 'Y impulse of nature, gave, 
roy. their licentiousness, continual shocks 


‘to her delicacy ; 3 every instant she was 


constrained toturm aside hereyestoavnid 
sijchis which filled her with disgust. Sick — : 


of uncivilized life, and convinced | that cer. 
| tain restraints, and even anxieties, height- 


en the pleasure of love, she was medita~ 
ting on the means of escaping to more 
Polished, thou, bh less inartificial regions, 


when again Morpheus opportunely lent 


his aid, and transported her among the 3 


New Zealanders; a race of savages, 
indeed, but of another description {rom 
those she had quitted, 


Scarcely had she shewn herself, — 
—— constrained to receive asahus- . 
ofe of the ru and un 

Matives: The —— of hema | 
however, i in common with other Kaas 
can tribes, are insetsible to the charms 
of beauty, and the power of love ; and 
the susceptible Celina found sufficient 
subject for comp!aint in the coldness and ° A 
indifference with which she was treaicd, 
Her husbond had been atno pains during 
his courtship, to win her favour by the — 
assiduities which are so gratifying to the 

mind of sensibility, and he was still less 

solicitous afterwards to obtain it by in. 

dulgence and gentleness. But this was not 
all; the tribe of which Celina had become. 


a member, were on the eve of a war with ~~ 4 


a neighbouring horde, and in covformity - 

to the custom of the country, she was* 

—— 

10 thie vetu⸗ · 

— ‘wart, the — Ses 
erica proceed ina manner very cif 

— — 


















2 —— never ay cake che fe 
in numerous bodies, as it would a rr 


rests, or during’ a long voyage upon their 


Ses 9 


- least able to resist them. ~ 


- advance towards their villages, but with 


dreadful fate ; but if, not withstanding all 


greater. cffort of foresight and indust 
than i$ usual among savages, to e 
fot their subsistence during a march of 
some hundred miles through dreary fo 


immense lakes and rivers. Their armies 
ate not encumbered with baggage or mi- 
litary stores ; each warrior, besides his 
atms, Carries a mat, and a small bag of 
pounded maize, and with these, is com- 
pietely equipped for any service. While 
at a-distance from the enemy's frontier, 
they disperse through the woods, and 
support themselves with the game which 
they catch ; as they approach nearer to 
tte territories of the nation which they 
intend to attack, they Collect their troops, 
and advanc® with greater caution. Even 
thenthey proceed wholly by stratagem, 
and ambuscade ; they place not their glo- 
ry if attacking their enemies with open 
force ; to surprise and destroy, is the 
greatest merit of a commander, and the 
highest pride of his followers. War and 
hunting are their only occupations, and 
they conduct both with the same arts’, 
they follow the track of the enemy through 
the forest ; they Endeavour to discover 
their haunts, they lurk in some thicket 
near to these, and with the patience of a 
sportsman lying in wait for game, will 
continue in their station day afier day, 
until they can rush upon their prey when 
If they meet 
ho straggling party of the enemy, they 


such solicitude to Concea) their appr aach, 
that they often creep on their hands and 
feet through the woods, and pxint their 
skins of the same colour with the withered 
leaves, in order to avasd ‘detection. If so. 
fortunate as to rémain unobserved, they J 
set fire to their huts in the dead of night, 
aid massacre their inhabitants as they 
fly naked and defenceless from the flames. 
If they hope to cffect a retreat without 
being pursued, ‘they carry off some pri- 
soners, whom they reserve for a more 


{ants to be roasted, among other female, * arches, but which are, id fuet, 


| knelt, she supplicated, she threw herself 


— a 
—— ‘td eu res 
as an extreme folly t —— po 
terms an enemy who is on hit is g 











erable loss of his followers ; and | they ne 
ver boast of.a viciory, if stained With the’ 
blood of their countrymen, To fall in 
battle; instead of being reckoned an ho 
nourable death, is a misfortune which | 
subj-cts the memoryof'a warriof to the 
imputation of rashness of imprudence. 


In all these toils the unhappy Celina 
was compelled to share, except those 
which ¢he proximity of the enemy spared 
her. At length her tribe was surprised, 
while asleep (for though’ vig iance and 
attention ate the qualities ‘chiefly requi- 
siie where the object of war ts’ to deceive 
and surprise, the American savages never 
station sentinels around the place where 
they rest at night,) and the greatest part 
of it cut off before they were at all sensi- 
ble of the danger. One.of the conquerors 5 
seized upon Celina, and, grinning with the 
delight afforded by the anticipation of the} 
luxurious repast ber white delicate limss | 
would afford, delivered her to his attend- 


captives, for the banquet of victory. 


The situation of the tei? dreatier: may | 
be imagined, it cannot be described ; she 


morseless chicf ; but vain was every at- 
tempt ‘to move compassion in the bosom 
‘of the obdurate barbarian. ‘The fire was" 
| kindled, and the lovely victim led fe, red 
towards ‘it. 






on ‘which, she arrived 
The. singular and ‘novel appearance of 








—“ and -Precautic 











most distinguished success is radia al 
to a leader, if purchased with any consid- | anc 


5 


Morpheus, however, * | shop 
— orae | 
kin, 465 * 


covery thing she. beheid/ riveted her at-J — maf 
seation, On each. side ofa wide street | road i 
extended a long line of building »coriiat- | 


dé Get as bate ‘Be- 


whose: ‘tops were mich 
nthe sidcs of the houses, bear- 
ptions in gilt letters, setting 
f : of the wares to be sold, 
honest reputation of the seller ; 
nd to a’ {tract the more notice, they were 
gttierally hung with various coloured 
flags and streamers, and ribbands, from 
top to bottom, exhibiting the appearance 
of a line of shipping dressed in the colours 
of al) the nations of Europe. The sides 
of (he houses were not less brildiant in 
the several colours with which they. were 























sky-blue, or green, mixed with gold. 
What appeared to her very singular was, 
that the articles for sale which made the 
greatest show, were coffins for the dead ;~ 


ture would make but a poor figare,, if 
placed beside that intended for a wealthy 
Chitiese.. Next to those, ber attention 
was attracted by the brilliant appearance 
of the funeral biers, and marriage cars, ~ 
both i, which . were covered with orna- 
I canopies, At the four points, 
e the great streets intersect one 
—— _were erected those singular. 
lin 58, sometimes of stone, but gener 
ally of wood, which have becn called i+ 









ts to the memory of ishess who 


| deluged with tears, at the ‘feet of the re- | 5* 


* tal plesare exe | 
— 1 before the dors, cons” 











ing of shops and warehouses ; the — 





were eS pes 


painted; these consisted generally of 


the most splendid European ‘coffin furni- . 


patiers 
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pple spy ot. ithe mar. ' 
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— music, ve 
bands, the ‘troops « 
with coal from Tar 
rows and hand carts stu it 

bles, occupy nearly the whole. J 
dle space in one continued 3 was) the: me ; 
in motion. The ‘sides of the streetsWere | terly reg having 
filled with an immense concourse ¢ pro” union. "The ine 

ple, buying and selling, and bartering ) Sat st her 
their different commodities, “The hurry. which —— 










{ — D was. to Asiatic Turkey, 
‘she tat imee the hands of i 
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and confused noise of this mixed: maiti-. slaves, Rain gn ng covsolation for the |) in sane She was purchased by 
tude, proceeding from the loud Lawling ; * kbenty, or inci who conveyed her to -his.. 
of those who were crying their wares, || hap ahe, und Fay aH Sheep: regardless of the prelimi- 





the wrangling ¢ of others, with every now | bi ————— ſorms of courtship, he instantly be · 





moumnebanks, quack doctors, comedians, ° 


- custom of infanticide, “but ti now. she 


and then a strange twanging noise like the marital bed by sharing it witha hun- | gan an attack upon her person. Shocked. 
the jarring of a cracked Jew’s harp, the the dred others. pany with, him, and 
barber's signal made by his tweezers, the. with the tedium incident to the solitude 
mirth and the laughter that prevailed in in which she passed. the greatest part. of 
every group. could scarcely be exceeded | her time, for nese at her 











by the brokers in the Bank rotunda in, —— — 
London, or by the Jewsand old w — — ses: — 
in Rosemary lane ; pedlars with their! |. She then * ep neryet al the Cape of 





packs, jugglers, conjurers fortune-tcllers,_ 
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all buman Leings, the i 
{8 the mest detestable jin eruclty | 
pasecs the most, ferocious savage i 


and musicians, let no space ‘unoccupied. . 


While Celina was gazing with astonish 
ment on this diversified scene, she had and — is unequalled , 
held with horror, a cart pass containing | of tis wrete 
@ number of dead bodies of infants, She | ¥! 
had read in several authors, what the city | ' 
of Pekin was disgraced by the horrible 





had hoped the assertion. was unfounded | | 
— — ———— ne 





strects of the capital, the reader 
what Will sometienes — —— 
exposed infants, befyre the police carts ean pick | 
them up.” — — am 
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and disgusted at this brutality, Celina vir 
gourously repulsed him, | but anger aug · 
menting his natural: rity in strength 
she was nearly overpowered, when sud> — 
denly perceiving adagger in is beityshe — 

atched it; and attempted to stab him, | 










* oF im the struggle she awoke, and experien- 
/ encountered, was — —— Boor, Of SR 
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to sound, were 
Seldom, however, that 
to differ from him pia — point, and it 
was siill more dangerous for _any one to 
attempt to Support an opinion adverse to 
hisown’ He soon lost his piticnce, and 

always confounded his antagonist by some 
sudden sally, which was seldom couched 
in the most genileierms. “A Berlia Aca 
demiun was once advancing a chain of 
arguments in favour of the immortality 
of the soul, when Frederick suddenly in- 
terrupted him, by exclaiming :—“ W hat, 
sir, you Wish to be immortal? Pray, what 
have you done todestrve'it E ac 
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r a work on Dramatic simplicity. of 
sentiment and diction, by Thomas ‘Der- 
mody, is the followilig forcible and cor- 
rect sketch of a poet, who often dazzles 
us when we ought ta be offended. ti, 


« What can Laay of Otway; the 


tive, the tender, the — — — 


way: who, by some ‘secret “magic, can 
bid us at onc moment pity, and detest ; 
_ scorn, and admire ; and shed the sympa> 
thizing tear over the fall of vice itself? 


To omit Venice Preserved; of which the | , —* 


hero is a factious cut-throat, and the se- 


‘boarding-schoo! — ——— an un. 
- grateful, hot headed: ‘bully, thane to 
be cashiered trom any ‘egiment ; and 

‘AcaSto, a mere old gentleman ; 
how. horrid, how absurd; isthe fraternal 
compact ! and how bl:meablethe protess- 
‘ed hypocrisy and deceit of Castalio ; who 
will not own that he is jusdy puriished | 
yet does not deplore that punishment in 
the end ! : ‘Fhis is the skill, the fancy, the 
~ irresistible witelery of the poct,that elicits 


— apy one | 





that source, we may detive — 
A highly — furnishes the 
following passage's F 


“ My, lot tide hite yee hls os 
slave, a savage, ora peasant, nor. — 
+ | valbéce aon plcanem tenia 
native, which: Sie Jag he * ee 
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J— persons ‘who ‘cannot’ live without, them, 


and whom spring might otherwise deprive 
—* over which to mourn, 
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which at first shivers under ity t0.@-con- a m 
‘sciousness of tively-sensibility. S 
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‘Deep he sigh'd, then cried, oO Zaida, 
Do not. do not break my heart. 
Canst thou think 1 thus will lose thee ? 
‘Ly OL — Canst thou hold my love so small ? —* és 
Pe Re Pde tee, now plainly tell me, : No! a thousand times I'll perish !— — 
— F Nor thustrifle with my woes; My curst rival too shall fall. ay 
vies so dbdae baie — Hide then not from me the secret, Canst thou, will thou yidd thus to them ? e bY 
Which the world so clearly knows. o pa Mie CET oa 
. Selected for the Lady’s Miscellany. break forth, y to me ! A— 
—— td : This fond heart shall bleed to save thee, — 
Deeply sigh'd the conscious maiden, These fond arms shail shelter thee. A— 
While the pearly tears descend : A . i — 
ALCANZOR AND ZAIDA. ‘| Ae! my lord, too tzue the story ; “Tis in vain, im vain, Alcanzor, ; 
“| Here our tendee loves: must end, Spies surround me, bars secure : . 
( " BY——-PeRcy. : +} Scaice I steal this last dear mom 
N ‘ Our fond friendship is discovered, “| Whilemy oan — * 
j A Moorish Tale imitated from che Spanish. Well are kauen Gur mutual vows; y damsel keeps th 
All my friends sre fullof fury, Hark, I hear my father pune 
Sort ty blow the eastern breezes, * my storming 
> , Softly fall theadews of night ; Storms of passion shake the house. 4 = I —* ti hac snap 2* 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, must go: farewellforever! 
‘ ; Threats, reprosches, fears surround me ; Gratious Alls ‘ 
Shunning every glare of light. My stern father breaks my heart ; * be thy guide! 
In yon palace lives fair Zaida, F Alls knows how —*2** me, S — 
Whom he loves with flume so pure: Generous youth, thes to part. LOVE, A CHILD. 
Lovliest she of Moorish ladies, . , ile f 
He a young and noble Moor, og a : —* — * Ma My mother,’ dear good creature, says 
og have rent our house and thine ; 
wie then did thy aiici : “That Love with’ all his coaxi: g ways, 
Waiting for the appointed minute, y * a ine? Is fierce as any ferrit ; 
Oft he paces toand fro : Winds —* heel of atte | But lord she'll never prove to me 
Stopping now, now moving forwards, Well thou know’st how dear I lov'd thee, * That such a little child as he, 
Sometimes quick and sometimes slow. Spite of nll thy hateful pride, ; > Can hart a girl of spirit, 
Hope and fear alternate seize him, _ —* Ss taglines ae bride. I'm sure the ev’ning before last, © * - 
Oft he sighs with heart-felt care. * Ne'er ana y The choicest, sweetest whispers pass’d — 
See, fond youth, to yonder window Well thou know’st what cruel chidings 1 Betweesebut at's ne mieten: . 
4 Sofily steps the timorous fair. Oft I’ve frém my mother borne, .- ae a Lovevery charming, —- 8 
* What I’ve suffer’d thee nd ot by any means alarming, « ; . & 
e moon’s fair lustre phi For all my mother’s clatter, 
Still at eve and ; 23 
—** swain, oo bel — ei ine 
— i owever, jus to ease my mi ~ 
pve, and plain, All, to force my hand combine ; (Th ngh mot! het 
Pidat 1 I search for love with Thomas ; 
And to-morrow to thy rival ———— —— 
This weak frame 1 must resign. ‘ie intat in fin: tanichs Soe — 4 
Yet think not thy faithful Zaida | _ He'll meet with something from us. Sgr 
Can survive so great a wrong ; — 
| Well my breaking heart assures mg — aa ha ; 
That my woes will not be long. |. reems of THe Lapy's MISCELLANY. —* 
pS. AC Farewel then, my dear Aleanzor ! BN op gat hs annum, pay. 
i Of the night, Farewel too my life with thee! — — em: Ba serene on received 
| : Poke this scarf, a parting token’ * an one year. 
Tip-toe stands the anxiou Hover, woe When thou wear'st * think — To moee who receive them by wen two dol. 
Whispering forth a gentle sigh ; oP * — —— lars, payable in } J 
— —— soon, lov'd youth, some worthier maiden tuneisurD sy jony cuovcH, wo. 2 uve: . 
Tell me, am I doom'd to die ? Eaall reward thy genevoys,truth ; pea ee + PARTSTREST. 7 4 
** — — — 
ss 
eal $e. 
" ; % hy cS — An — ee * 





